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ABSTRACT 

A survey sought public opinion on the functions and 
responsibilities of the schools from the residents of Philadelphia, 
suburban Philadelphia, New Jersey , and Delaware. The questionnaire 
provided an opportunity for expression on: (1) what should be the 
educational priorities of the schools; (2) educational changes for 
which individuals would be willing to pay higher taxes; and (3) ideas 
to improve education by changing school policy. Individuals with no 
children in the public schools were included in the survey. Priority 
ratings for all questions are presented on tables. An overview of the 
results indicated that teaching basic skills and values to all 
students, regardless of their handicaps, should be a higher priority 
for Delaware Valley schools than teaching computers or the arts. High 
priority was also assigned to teaching job skills to students not 
going on to college, and to providing programs for exceptionally 
bright students. Other high priority items were stricter promotion 
standards and more stringent discipline. Two-thirds of the 
respondents indicated they would pay higher taxes to reduce class 
size in the early grades. A copy of the questionnaire and a brief 
summary of results are included. (JD) 
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BASIC SKILLS kND VALUEC 20fc ALL STUDEKTS 

more i* porta;;t thas computers or arts 

DCLWARE VALLEY SCH0OLVO7E BALLOTS SAY 



FHJIA^FLr^IA, To., June 26 — Teaching basic skills and values to aU 
*:v.;V». regard: ess of their handicaps, should be a higher priority for 
5»la', are Vril?y schools Chan teaching computers or the arts, according to 
r.ts *hc c uc: t^l'ots in the region's SchoolVotc campaign during tfm Ir.on 



Thcy ?lso assigned high priority to teaching job skills to students who don't 
.»Vj 6° °- c.»]U^ <-.tvi io ^voviding programs for exceptionally bright students. 

- f\/ (MORE) 

o 

£\ , A project of WCAU-TV-AM/FM, The Philadelphia Inquirer and the Public Agenda Foundation 
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SCHCOLVOTE/2 

Kith 93 per cent of an expected 100,000 ballots counted, over 80 per cent of 
adult residents who voted also indicated that they want the schools to spend 
much -ore tire teaching reading, writing, and math and to be much stricter 
about promoting students arid enforcing discipline in the classroom. 

Two thirds said they would pay higher taxes to reduce class size in the early 
grades . 

The ballot results were released today in a broadcast by WCAU-TV, 
Philadelphia, a partner in the SchoolVote camapigh. 

"The results indicate that voters don't want any child" to graduate from school 
without the basic skills needed for a job," said Daniel Yankelovich, public 
opinion analyst and president of The Public Agenda Foundation, a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit research and education organization which administered the balloting. 

He added that "voters believe a few fundamentals are the keys to making sure 
that every child has a good start in life." These are one, spending more time 
on basics, two, enforcing stricter discipline, three, making sure promotion 
means something, and four, reducing class size for younger students. 

In line with their desire for more basic education, 96 per cent of those who 
cast ballots said that teaching reading, writing and math should be .a top 
priority of the schools, while more than two thirds said that educating all 
•students to their full potential, including the handicapped and gifted, is a 
Cop concern. 



(MORE ) 



SCHOOLVOTE/3 



Sixty-nine per cent said that teaching basic values such as honesty and what 
is "right" and "wrong" should be a top priority for the schools, while 51 per 
cent ranked helping students learn about adult responsibilities such as sex, 
parenting, and alcohol or drug abuse among their most important concerns. 

Only 21 per cent said that helping students with personal problems such as a 
divorce or death in the family should be a top priority. 

Seventy- three per cent of respondents said they considered teaching job skills 
to students riot going on to college a top priority for the schools, while 56 
per cent said teaching history, geography and foreign language should be a top 
concern and 55 per cent ranked basic science as a top priority. 

Fever respondents gave high priority ratings to computers, 48 per cent, arts 
and music, 24 per cent, practical skills such as home economics and driver 
education, 20 per cent, and sports and clubs, 17 per cent. 

When asked if they would pay higher taxes for the schools, 65 per cent said 
they would pay more taxes to reduce class size to 20 or less in grades one 
through three. Fifty-eight per cent would pay more to raise teachers' 
salaries and to expand vocational education. 



(MORE)* 



SCHC0*J. : 0TE/4 

At t:.e s&se cine, 53 per cent said they would not pay higher taxes for 
preschool for all four-year-old children. Respondents split, 43 per cent in 
favor to hi per cent against, on whether they would pay higher taxes for 
preschool education for disadvantaged students. 



The "Public Agenda administered the balloting as part of SchoolVote, a public 
information campaign "meant to help citizens learn more about the choices 
facing the schools and, through the ballot, to tell educational and political 
leaders about their concerns and priorities," according to Jean Johnson, 
codirector of the Foundation. 



Ballots were distributed beginning June 9 in what Johnson called an 
"unprecedented cooperative effort" among KCAU-TV, wCAU-AM, and WCAU-FH, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the News -Journal papers of Wilmington, the Philadelphia 
tribune, The Press of Atlantic City, and two Spanish -language newspapers, La 
Actualidad and Community Focus. The newspapers carried the ballot while 
VCAU-TV and its related radio stations encouraged residents to fill out and 
return their ballots. 



"The full resources of our television station together with those of out- 
sister radio stations were put behind issues in education," said Steve Cohen, 
vice president and general manager of UCAU-TV. He estimated that 5.6 million 
people, or 90 per cent of Delaware Valley residents, were reached by WCAU-TV's 
783 public service announcements, 97 promotional messages and what he called 
an "unprecedented 13 hours of live and recorded programming, featuring several 
of the station's top correspondents, including anchorman Larry Kane." 



(MORE) 
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SCHOOLVOTE/5 



The SchoolVbte campaign began in April and included in addition to broadcast 
programming, public service ads in. The Inquirer and the News-Journal papers, a 
newspaper supplement, hews stories, editorials, and nearly 100 community 
meetings throughout the Delaware Valley. The Public Agenda's documentary, 
"What Should We Do in School Today?" was shown at the community meetings and 
on WHYY-TV 12. 

ViTlanova University also conducted a study of suburban students 1 and 
residents views of teaching as a profession as part of the campaign. 

"We tried to use as many ways as possible to allow people to hear about the 
schools, read about the schools and think about the schools, and then to ask 
them what they think should be done," Johnson said. 

"We're gratified that nearly 100,000 people in the Delaware Valley cared 
enough about their schools to fill out long, detailed ballots and add their 
voices to this important dialogue between the public and education leaders," 
Yankelovich said. 

"SchoolVote is not a scientific random sampling of public opinion," he added. 
"But it does tell us what people who thought about the issue and who cared 
enough to send in a ballot want from their schools." 

(MORE) 
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SCHOOU'OtS/6 



Sir.ty-five per cent of those who sent in ballots wanted the schools to seek 
mere parental involvement in education and 61 per cent of the respondents 
wanted the schools to seek as much support as possible from corporations and 
the business community. twenty-one per cent said schools should not go to 
businesses for support and 17 per cent said they couldn't decide. 

"In a campaign that asks people to think carefully about very difficult 
choices," Johnson said, "it 1 s not surprising to find that 15 per cent or more 
of the people who responded aren't yet sure what they think about a particular 
choice. They're still thinking, and that' s precisely what we asked them to 



do 



« 



While 43 per cent thought teachers should get raises only if they receive good 
evaluations and 39 per cent rejected the idea, 18 per cent of respondents said 
they weren't sure about it. Fifteen per cent were unsure about paying higher 
taxes for expanded preschool for disadvantaged students. 

The campaign was supported by grants from Bell of Pennsylvania, the Bohen 
F undation, the DuPont Company, GTE, Hercules, Inc., the Kettering Foundation, 
the John and Mary R. Harkle Foundation, Merck, Sharp & Dohme, and the Packard 
Press . 



Philadelphia Mayor Wilson Goode, Camden Mayor Melvin Primas, Wilmington Mayor 
Dan Frawley, Congressmen Tom Carper of Delaware, Jim Florio of Camden, and Bob 
Edgar of suburban Philadelphia endorsed the campaign along with other school 
and community leaders. In addition, over 100 school districts participated in 
the campaign. 
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' I; "^ his is ,y°V r £ fici $ SchooIVpte ballot. Your leaders want toknow what 
you tmnk should be done about education here in the Delaware \ alley. 

J! 

• ir. : pa?; «c\ era! week?. SchcolVote has been- working to let citizens know more 
a:-..ut ;ne proems and issues facing our schools. Now it's time to hear from vou 
t\ease complete your ballot and mail it— or droD it off at vour local WaWa Food 
AiarKctorpar.inpatmg Pizza Hut Stores by Thursday, June 13. To receive 
actional oahxs. call 215-SCHOOLl. (out of town, call collect) 



T«s rr.;:acehr. 



', : *2^ P R ' Ia «* ! - h! s Inquirer and I'httaciwphta N^i^pers. Incorpur^Scc ttuU-TV-AU ?.M 
- - . . T — D - c . 0 ' r '• -.<= -ahaac, Comrr.ar.uy Focus, The Press of Atlantic Cnv and. ir. Delaware 1 he NeuX—! 

. e . r^w"; «. u r m • /• i r c .- nca;;on ' 8'-<i GTE «n addition to D«r!a« are V a He> foundanons. bustnw?e« anr wifftoVc ™ 
c.-icnooActa. UCnt Cuj Line Avenue and Monument Ro3d. Philadelphia. PA 19131, or cali 215SCH00L-1, * 



PART I. Where do vou live' 1 rv. • 

< . - e n. _ Do you nave children m the pub!;c school 
^-P.*»- S-r-raar. Po..ac s .rh.sC New Jcr*e\ C Delaware O y ej D N( JV •«"*»■•■ 

- ?r";Sf : d ° * c * an ' 0u , r 5C ^ h lQd ° n Some P eo ? lc sa > i*« -^hoob must serpnont.es and can't do ali« e ask. Here 
:«s Sronam a lo* friorftv e3Ch Uem ' lf h iS ' impurtanU a t0 P priorit - v; ™P 0 ™M> but a middle pnom> : 



!. 


e schools should help students learn: 
To read, wrist and use mathematics for e\er>day problems 


'fop 

□ 


Priority 
Middle 

□. 


Low 

□ 




Practical $kU$ su:h as home eco-orr.ics and driver education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Basic values such as honest, and what is "ri^hf and "wrong" 


□ 


□ 


□ 


, 


\?oui :ht *er:d through rmio-v. geograph\ and foreign language 


□ 


n 


n 




;:b $k;II$ ;o: ;hc ? e no: gc-.nc u college through vocational education and oiher procrams 


n 


n 


n 


6. 


Ip ;o their full potential. including those with learning and physical disabilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 




I* the:; r.a::\e .a~.:uage aic Er$;.>h s>o the\ won't fall oehind while :he\'re learninc Encash 


n 


n 


n 




7,> arpre:;a;e a-,w participate ir. -he arts, music, and theater 


n 


n 


□ 


9. 


7c cea: w.:h acul: re$ponssb : lk;es and problems such assev marriage, parenting, personal 
* ~a~ce? x alccrol and drug abuse 


n 


n 


n 


i 


\rcu: :he recrements and reti&ro cf different jobs and careers through guidance counseling 


□ 


□ 


□ 






n 


n 


n 






i: 


Tc ur«den;anc and use compu:e:< 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1? 


kbcvi. lassc scitr.ce including biology, chemisin and physics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m. 


7c ceu\.p tre.r cu:sice interest through sports and clubs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15 


\* nuch as ablht} perm ;s. including gifted or nceptionalK bright students 


n 


n 


□ 



(Over) 
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ART.iU Here fc -r *. ~- !c:.< 10 i:r.?:e\c education that would mean spending more mone\. For each, mark whtihu it js 
s^t.s:?..-:^ you o pa\ nercr taxes for or not something you'd pay more taxes for, Sot 

U hizu:* cUss *t/e i. 2 v*r Ic^ in cruks 1 to 3. M«r? S So: 

PRO: Wf v -J-ni nets core wd^il' C ON: This uould mean increasing the number of T "" 7 "" Suft 



a:U-.:^n teachers and classrooms. 



;r,v \v\t\ ttt p&\ for teachers* 
;' K ^y^ :, -' 5a * 3, - w= ^ W! «** hw * *eaeecu CON; Teachers get the summer off, the\ are paid 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J. f • .*r^ \«.c?; v .;u* t<Lci:i<»n tc rrvrvs ^i^r,;* fn; future employment. 

*** c Vw'..? t f CON: \ oc;,*^: ecjca'.ion ts too narrow and 
* s: specific, students should learn basic skills that can 

be used in an> job. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^, / ;o- mort disadvantaged children to attend preschool. 

PRO: Tr,«s pr.^r.s are a good rusher.: CON; Programs like Head S:art alread% help the 
cr> 2;cr*r«t&i:e-tf :nv-:c4 0sus&fe:srcr. children who need it most, 


□ 




□ 



PRO: Cr.ittren !ea*n more i? ine\ can star: CON: Families give children the best preparation _ 

scr.c^. as e*fi> « po>jib*e* for school. ODD 

P^RT IV. Here are some other ideas to irnpro\e education by changing school police For each, mark whether it is 
scr.ei.-.r.g should do nou. or sornc;hing *e should not do. 

o. be much stricter about promoting secerns *ho ha\e not mastered what they should ha\e\ N D 0 * D j$ R,t >* oS 

r?0 " ; « - ^ r-e-ic't:w-i u- tn COV;Th»**i!liead to more drop outs and to more ' * Wf 

tfvt ^ii^ " € ^^ i^! 2 hc:p ?or lns st ^ ith back □ □ □ 

\ Evc-js stricter discipline. e\s-. if ;ha; msar.< suspending students from school. 

r^ 0 ..^.:^ *'-" 5 * ; ! **j- ><f - tc CONtSuspinsioncmsstuccmsofffromalUearmr.c, _ 

c.sr^;: :r»t lt^r.v r^ c; ethers. including how to behave LJ O D 

S- G:\e raises to teachers ontj if the> recet\e good evaluations. 

PRO. Tochers t&c~:d ^ fa - • ***** zt irtv CON: It's hard, if no: impossible, to determine what 

p*r:ormar*ce makes a "good'Meacherandsothexc^sadangcrsuch ■ 

e* aluauons be based on fa\ ontism and politics, ODD 



' ~ T J& * c ^** s » f *fc ^.uch support «iS pistole from corporations and the business community 

PRO" rht buv;r»e^s c^mun tv c**, help «j?h CON; Too much in\oiNement couid c;\c business 

:ea:h^g. cj-rtc.^m. aai una^Cinc too much influence o\er the schools," D D D 

10. S:«ri more time teaching reading, writing and math, 

PKO; ^v% ! *n :•»,:,:> tc rr^ke v*rt <!, CO Basic siciHs are onl\ part of educMton; more 

^M^t*-:? Txi>ser vk'.»s time on basics raa> mean tess.ume for subjects such 
as music, an and foreign language. D D D 



11. Require schooh to reach out to increase parental in\6lvemeht. 

PRO, Piru,;^^tr{i!i»»ocrit«4l rAworn CON; Schools &:e aircadv doing ail the\ cam 

- k v,*! ^r.i e\rtrse io: scnoo.> 10 re^.n o-t parents must take more rcsponsibmn them'sehes U D D 
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SchoolVote was supported by grants from Bell of Pennsylvania, the Bohen Foundation, 
the DuPont Company, GTE, Hercules, Inc., the Kettering Foundation, the John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation, Merck, Sharp & Dohme, and the Packard Press., 
SchoolVote is a joint community affairs project of The Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Philadelphia Newspapers, Incorporated, WCAU-TV-AM/FM, The Philadelphia Ttibune 
Company, La Actualidad, Community Focus, The Press of Atlantic City and, in 
Delaware, The News-Journal Company and The Public Agenda Foundation. 
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TABLE 1: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS ALL RESPONDENTS* 



Priority Rating; 

The Schools Should Help Students Learn: Top Middle Low 



% % % 



1. To read, write and use mathematics 

for everyday problems 96 

2. Up to their full potential, including those 
with learning and physical disabilities 

3. Job skills for those not going to college 
through vocational education and other programs 

4. As much as their ability permits, including 
gifted or exceptionally bright students 

5. Basic values such as honesty, and what 
is "right" ahd"wrong" 

6. About the world through history, geography, 
and foreign language 

7. About basic science including biology, 
chemistry, and physics 

8. To deal with adixlt responsibilities and problems 
such as sex; marriage, parenting, personal 
finances , alcohol and drug abuse 

9. To understand and use computers 

10. About the requirements and rewards of different 
jobs and careers through guidance counseling 

11. In their native language and English so they 
won ! t fall behind while they're learning English 

12. to appreciate and ^participate in the arts, 
music, and theater 

13. To cope with personal problems such as 
divorce or a death in the family 

14* Practical skills such as home economics , 

arid driver education 
15. To develop their outside interests 

through sports and clubs 



75 


22 


4 


73 


23 


4 


68 


27 


5 


68 


24 


7 


56 


39 


6 


55 


37 


8 


51 


37 


12 


48 


42 


10 


41 


46 


13 


31 


41 


29 


24 


52 


23 


21 


46 


33 


20 


52 


28 


18 


51 


32 



* Based on 99,625 returns; does not include 3,941 high school student returns. 
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TABLE 2: VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES IN EDUCATION -- ALL RESPONDENTS* 

Worth More Not Worth Not Sure 
Part I; Changes Requiring A Tax Increase Taxes More Taxes 

% % % 

1. Reduce class size to 20 students 

or less in grades 1 to 3 65 26 9 

2. Raise the level of pay for teachers 59 31 io 

3. Expand vocational education to prepare 

students for future employment 58 30 12 

4. Make it possible for more disadvantaged 

children, to attend preschool 43 42 15 

5. Offer preschool for all four-year- old 

children 36 52 12 

Part Ii: Changes In School Policy Do Now Don't Do Not Sure 

% % * % 

1. Be much stricter about promoting 
students who haven 1 1 mastered what 

they should have 84 9 6 

2* Spend much more time teaching 

reading, writing and math 82 13 6 

3. Enforce stricter discipline, even 
if that means suspending students 

from school 82 12 6 

4. Require schools to reach out to 

increase parental involvement 66 24 10 

5. Encourage schools to seek as much 
support as possible from corporations 

arid the business community 61 21 17 

-6; Give raises to teachers only if 

they receive good evaluations 43 39 



* Based on 99,625 returns; does not include 3,941 high school student returns. 
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TABLE 3: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS 
COMP -ATIVE RESULTS AMONG THE FOUR REGIONS WHERE. BALLOTS WERE DISTRIBUTED* 



Should Be A Top Priority. That The 
Schools Help Students Learn: 



Total fhila. Suburb /Ph. N.J. Del 
% % % % % 



1. To read, write and use mathematics, 

for everyday problems 96 98 

2. Up to their full potential, 

including those with disabilities 75 79 

3. Job skills for, those not going to 

college through voc. ed. , etc. 73 78 

4. As much as their ability- permits , 

including gifted.. students 68 72 

5. Basic values 68 71 
6.. About the world through history, 

geography, and foreign language 56 59 

7. About basic science 55 57 

8. To deal with adult responsibilities 

and problems 51 55 

9. To understand, and, use computers 48 51 

10. About different careers through 

guidance counseling 41 47 

11. ,In their native language and 

English so they won't fall behind 31 37 

12. To appreciate and participate 

in the arts 24 28 

13. To cope with .personal problems 21 21 
14; Practical skills such as home 

economics and driver education 20 21 

15. To develop outside interests , 4 

through sports and clubs 18 17 



95 



70 

73 

63 
67 

54 
55 

47 

46 

36 

26 

23 
19 

19 

17 



95 



76 

70 

67 
68 

52 
50 

54 

48 

40 

32 

23 
24 

20 

19 



98 



76 

66 

71 
66 

60: 
64 

44 

46 

37 

22 

22 
16 

20 

15 



* Philadelphia respondents -- 27,272; suburban Philadelphia -- 33,530; 
New Jersey -- 24,144; Delaware -- 7,022; did not indicate -- 7,657. 
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TABLE 4: THE MISSION OF THE, SCHOOLS 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS . AMONG. ALL RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 



Should Be A Top Priority That The Total Children No Children 

Schools H elp..Students Learn : in School in School 

% % % 



1. 


To read, write and use mathematH c<z 










for everyday problems 


96 


7D 


Q7 


2. 


Up to their full potential including 










those with disabilities 


/ j 


7 A 
/ 0 


7/. 


3; 


Job skills for those not point* tn 








colleke through voc ed 




7 A 


/i 


4, 


As much as their abilitv n^rTrWt"^ 










including Eiftfed students 


D O 


Ozf 


0/ 


5. 


Basic, values 


68 


67 


70 
/ u 


6. 


About the world through history, 








geography , and foreign language 


56 


55 


56 


7. 


About basic science 


55 


56 


54 


8. 


To deal with adult responsibilities 








and problems 


51 


51 


51 


9. 


To understand and use computers 


48 


53 


43 


10. 


About different careers through 










guidance counseling 


41 


43 


38. 


11. 


In their native language* and English 










so they wonVt fall behind 


31 


31 


30 


1? : 


To appreciate and participate. 










in the arts 


24 


26 


22 


13. 


To cope with, personal problems 


21 


22 


20 


14. 


Practical skills such as home 










economics and driver education 


20 


21 


19 


15. 


To develop outside interests 








through sports and- clubs 


18 


19 


16 



* Respondents with children in school 47,145; without children in school 
40,814; did not indicate 11,666. 
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TABLE, 5: VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS AMONG THE FOUR REGIONS WHERE BALLOTS WERE DISTRIBUTED* 



Part I: Changes Requiring A Tax Increase 



Worth. More. Taxes 







Total 
% 


Phila. 
% 


Suburb /Ph . 
% 


N.J. 
% 


Del 

% 


T. 


Reduce class size to no more than 20 


65 


64 


63 


67 


71 

/ JL 


2. 


Raise teachers pay 


59 


54 


58 




66 


3. 


Expand vocational education 


58 


62 


57 


57 


49 


4., 


Provide more preschool for 
disadvantaged children 


43 


51 


37 


44 


39 


5. 


Provide preschool for all 
four -year- olds 


36 


47 


28 


35 


30 


Part II: Changes „In School. Policy 






Agree 






We 


Should Make Now 


total 


Phila. 


Suburb /Ph . 


N.J. 


Del 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


1. 


Be stricter about promoting students 


84 


88 


85. 


79 


86 


2. 


Enforce stricter discipline 


82 


87 


82 


77 


84 


3. 


Spend much more time teaching 
reading, writing and math 


82 


85 


81 - 


81 


82 


4. 


Require schools to increase 
parental involvement 


66 


70 


63 


63 


64 


5.. 


Encourage schools to seek support 
from corporations and. the business, 
community 


4 

61 


67 


61 


54 


63 


6. 


Give; raises to teachers only if 
they receive good evaluations 


43 


39 


46 


42 


48: 



* Philadelphia respondents -- 27,272; suburban Philadelphia -- 33,530; 
New Jersey -- 24,144; Delaware -- 7,022; did not indicate -- 7,657. 
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TABLE 6: VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES, IN EDUCATION 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 



Part I: Changes Requiring A Tax Increase 




Worth More 


taxes 




Total 
% 


Children 
in School 
% 


No Children 
in School 
% 


X. Reduce class size to no mnrp t-V»pm 90 


Dj 




ol 




59 


61 


56 


3. Expand: vocational education 


58 


60 


55 


4. Provide .more, preschool for 
disadvantaged children 


43 


43 


43 


5. Provide preschool for all 
four-year-olds 


36 


37 


34 


Part II: Changes In. School Policy 




Agree 




We Should Make Now 


Total 
% 


Children 
in School 
% 


No Children 
in School 
% 


1. Be stricter about promoting students 


84 


84 


86 


2. -Enforce stricter discipline 


82 


81 


84 


3 . Spend much more time teaching 
reading, writing and math 


82 


81 


83 


4. Require schools to increase 
parental involvement 


66 


65 


66 


5. Encourage schools to seek support 
from corporations and the business 
community 


61 


60 


63 


6. Give raises to teachers only if 
they receive good evaluations 


43 


44 


43 



* Respondents with children in school -- 47,145; without children in school -- 
40,814; did not indicate -- 11,666. 
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TABLE 7: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS - 



- PHILADELPHIA /RESPONDENTS* 



Priority Rating 

The Schools Should Help Students Learn: Top Middle Low 



1., To read, write and use mathematics 

for everyday problems 98. 

2. Up to their full potential, including those 
with learning and physical, disabilities 

3. Job skills for those hot going to college 
through vocational education and other programs 

A. As much as their ability permits,, including 

gifted or exceptionally bright students 
5. Basic values such as honesty, and 

what is "right'? and "wrong" 
t. About the world through history, 

geography, and foreign language 

7. About basic science including 
biology, chemistry, and physics 

8. To deal with- adult responsibilities and 
problems such as sex, marriage , parenting, 
personal finances , alcohol and drug abuse 

9. To understand arid use computers 

10;. About the requirements and rewards of different 
jobs and careers through guidance counseling 

It. -In their native language and English so they 

won* t fall behind while they're learning English 

12. To appreciate and participate in 
the arts, music,, and theater 

13. Practical skills such as home economics 
and driver education 

14. To cope with personal problems such 
as divorce or a death in the family 4 . 

15. To develop their outside interests 
through sports and clubs 



79 


18 


3 


78 


19 


3 


72 


23 


5 


71 


22 


7 


59 


36 


5 


57 


35 


8 


55 


33 


13 


51 


39 


10 


47 


40 


13 


37 - 


37 


26 


28 


49 


23 


2 1 


47 


33 


21 


45 


34 


17 


48 


35 



* Based on 27,272 Philadelphia returns; does not include high school students. 
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TABLE 8: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOL S 
PHILADELPHIA RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 



Should Be A Top Priority That The 
Schools Help Students Learn : 



Phila. Children No Children 



Total in School 



% 



% 



in School 
% 



1. To read, write arid use mathematics 

for everyday problems 98 

2. Up to their full potential, including 

those with disabilities 79 

3 . Job skills for thpse not going to 

college through voc. ed. , etc. 78 

4. As much. as their ability permits, 
including gifted students 72 

5 . Basic values 71 
b. About the world through history, 

geography, and' foreign language 59 

7. About basic science 57 

8. To deal with, adult responsibilities 

and problems 55 

9. To understand and use computers 51 

10. About different careers through 

guidance counseling 47 

11. In their native language and English 

so they won' t fall behind 37 

12. To appreciate and participate 

in the arts 28 

13. To cope with personal problems 21 

14. Practical skills such as home 

economics and driver education 21 

15. To develop outside interests 

through sports and clubs 17 



97 

81 

80 

75 
68 

61 
61 

55 
57 

53 

39 

33 
22 

25 

19 



98 

77 

76 

70 
73 

57 
54 

54 
47 

43 

36 

24. 
21 

17 

15 



* Among those indicating: Philadelphia respondents with children in school 
11,479; without children in school -- 14,322. 
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TABLE 9: VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 
PHILADELPHIA RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN 'SCHOOL * 



Part I: Changes Requiring A Tax Increase 



1. Reduce class size in grades 1 to 3 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT; WORTH MORE TAXES 

2. Expand vocational education 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

3. Raise the level of pay for teachers 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

4. More preschool for the disadvantaged 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

5. Preschool for all four-year -olds 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

Part. II : Changes In School Policy 

1. Be stricter about promoting students 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

2. Enforce stricter discipline 

DO NOW 
DON 1 T DO 

3. More time teaching reading, writing, etc 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

4. Require schools to increase parental involvement 

DO NOW 

DON'T DO t 

5. Have schools seek help from corporations/business 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

6. Raise teachers' pay if they receive 
good evaluations 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 



Phila. 
Total 

% ' 

64 
28 



Children No Children 
in School in School 



62 
28 



54 
37 



51 
38 



47 
43 



88 
7 



87 
8 



85 
11 



70 
22 



67 
18 



39 

44, 



% 

71 
23 



68 
23 



60 
31 



56 
34 



54 
38 



88 
8 



86 
9 



81 
14 



68 
25 



67 
17 



36 
48 



% 

59 
33 



57 
32 



49 
42 



48 
40 



41 
48 



,88 
7 



87 
8 



87 
9 



72. 
21 



66 
19 



42 
40 



* Among those indicating: Philadelphia respondents with children in school -• 
11,479; without children in school -- 14,322. 
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TABLE TO: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS -- SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA RESPONDENTS* 



Priority Rating 

The Schools Should Help Students Learn: Top Middle Low 



% % % 



1. To read, write and use mathematics for 

everyday problems 95 

2. Job skills for those riot going to college through 
vocational education and other programs 

3., Up to their full potential, including those 
with learning and physical disabilities 

4. Basic values such as honesty r and 
what is "right" and "wrong" 

5. As much as their ability permits, including 
gifted or exceptionally bright students 

6 . About basic science including biology, 
chemistry, and physics 

7. About the world through history, 
geography, and foreign language 

8. to deal with adult responsibilities arid problems 
such as sex, marriage, parenting, personal 
finances, alcohol and drug abuse 

9.. To understand and- use computers 

10. About the requirements and rewards of different 
jobs and careers through guidance counseling 

11. In their native language and* English .so they 
won't fail behind while they're learning English 

12. To appreciate arid participate in 
the arts, music, arid theater 

13. Practical skills such as home economics 
and driver education 

14. T9 cope with personal problems such as 
divorce or a death in the family 

15. To develop their outside interests 
through sports and clubs 



73 


23 


4 


70 


26 


4 


67 


26 


7 


DO 


31 


6 


55 


38 


7 


54 


39 


6 


47 


41 


12 


46 


45 


9 


36 


51 


13 


26 


43 


31 


23 


53 


24 


19 


53 


28 


19 


47 


34 


17 


52 


30 



* Based on 33,530 suburban Philadelphia returns; does not include high school 
students . 
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TABLE II: -THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS- 
SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA RESPONDENTS WITH /WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 



Should Be A Top Priority That The 
Schools Help Students Learn: 



Subr. 
Phila. 
Total 
% 



Children . 
in School 
% 



No . Children 
" in School 
% 



1. To read, write and use mathematics 

for everyday problems 95 

2. Job skills for those not going to 

college through voc. ed. , etc. 73 

3. Up to their full potential, including 

those with disabilities 70 

4. Basic values 67 

5. As much as their ability permits, 
including gifted students 63 

6. About basic science 55 

7. About the world through history, 
geography, and foreign language 54 

8. To deal with adult responsibilities 

and problems 47 

9. To understand and use computers 46 

10. About different careers through 

guidance counseling 36 

11. In their native language and English 

so they won't fall behind 26 

12. To appreciate- and participate 

in the arts 23 

13. Practical skills such as home 

economics and driver education 19 

14. To cope with personal problems ,19 

15. To develop outside interests 

through sports and clubs 17 



93 



75 

70 
65 

63 
56 

53 



46 
50 

37 

26 

24 

20 
19 

19 



97 



71 

71 
70 

64 
55 

56 



49 
43 

35 

26 

22 

19 
19 

16 



* Among those indicating: suburban Philadelphia respondents with children in 
school -- 17,241;, without children in school -- 14,235. 
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TABLE 12; VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 
SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA RESPONDENTS WITH /WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL * 



Part I: Changes Requiring A Tax Increase 


Suburb , 
Phila. 


Children 


No Children 


li Reduce class size in grades 1 to 3 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MbRE TAXES 


Total 
% 

63 
28 


in School 
% 

66 
24 


in School 
% 

60 
32 


2. Raise the level of pay for ,teachers 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 


58 
32 


60 
29 


56 
35 


3. Expand vocational education 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 


57 
31 


59 
29 


54 ■ 
34 


4. Moire preschool for the disadvantaged 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 


37 
47 


35 
48 


39 
46 


5. Preschool for all four-year-olds 

worth more taxes 
Not worth more taxes 


28 
60 


27 
60 


28 
60 


Part II: Changes In School Pdlicv 








1. Be stricter about promoting students 
DO NOW 
DON'T DO 


85 
9 


84 
9 


87 


2. Enforce stricter discipline 
Dp NOW 
DON'T DO 


82 
12 


80 
13 


84 
10 


3. More time teaching reading, writing, etc 
Dp NOW 
DON'T DO 


81 


79 
14 


83 
12 


4. Require schools to increase parental involvement 
DO NOW 
DON'T DO 


63: 

25 


63 
25 


64 
25 


5. Have schools seek help from corporations/business 
DO NOW. 
DON'T DO 


61 
21 


59 
21 


63 

21 ' „ 


6.. Raise teachers' pay if they receive 
good evaluations 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 


46 
35 


47 
33 


45 
37 



* Among those indicating: suburban Philadelphia respondents with children in 
school 17,241; without children in school 14,235. 
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TABLE, 13: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS, NEW JERSEY RESPONDENTS* 



Priority Rating 

The Schools Should Help Students Learn: Top Middle Low 



% % % 



1. To read, write and use mathematics 

for everyday problems 95 

2. Up to their full potential, including those 
with learning and physical disabilities 

3. Job skills for those not going to college 
through vocational education and other programs 

4. Basic values such as honesty, and 
what is "right" and "wrong" 

5. As much as their ability permits, including 
gifted or exceptionally bright students 

6 . To deal with adult responsibilities and 
problems such as sex, marriage, parenting, 
personal finances , alcohol and drug abuse 

7. About the world through -history, 
geography, and foreign language 

8. About basic science including 
biology, chemistry, and physics 

9. To understand and use computers 

10. About the requirements and rewards of different 
jobs and careers through guidance counseling 

11. In their native language and English so they 
won't fall behind while they're learning English 

12. To cope with personal problems such as 
divorce or a death in the family 

13. To appreciate and participate in 
the arts,, music, and theater 

14. Practical skills such, as home economics , 
and driver education 

15. to develop their outside interests 
through sports and clubs 



76 


20 


3 


70 


26 


4 


68 


24 


8 


67 


27 


5 


54 


36 


10 


52 


42 


6 


50 


42 


8 


48 


42 


9 


40 


48 


12 


32 


42 


26 


24 


47 


29 


23 


55 


22 


20 


57 


23 


19 


53 


28 



* Based on 24,144 New Jersey returns; does not include high school students. 



TABLE 14: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS 
NEW JERSEY RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 



Should Be A Top Priority That The 

Schools H elp Students Learn : N.J. Children No Children 

Total in School in School 
% % % 



1. 


To read, write and. use mathematics 










for evervdav problems 


7J 




OA 


2. 


Up to their full potential, including 










those with disabilities 


/ o 


ftn 


72 


3. 


Job slcills foi" fcho^f* not" cTO'fnor t*rv 








college through voc p>rl e*t~r 






67 


4. 


Basic values 


Aft 

DO 


7n 
/u 


65 


5. 


As much as their ability permits, 








including gifted students 


67 


69 


65 


6, 


To deal with adult responsibilities 










and problems 


54 


54 


54 


7. 


About thie world through history, 








8. 


geography, and foreign language 


52 


52 


53 


About basic science 


50 


52 


48 


9. 


To understand and use computers 


48 


53 


40 


10. 


About different careers through 










guidance counseling 


40 


42 


38 


11. 


In their native language and English 










so they won't fall behind 


32 


33 - 


30 


12. 


To cope with personal problems 


24 


24 


23 


13. 


To appreciate and participate 










in the arts 


23 


24 


22 


14- 


Practical skills such as home 








economics and driver education 


20 


19 


22 


15. 


To develop outside interests 








through sports and clubs 


19 


20 


18 



* Among those indicating: New Jersey respondents with children in school -- 
14,677; without children in school -- 8,264. 
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TABLE 15: VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES IN EDUCATION 



NEW JERSEY RESPONDENTS WITH /WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 



Part I: Changes Requiring A tax Increase 



1 . Reduce class size in grades 1 to 3. 

WORTH more; TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

2. Raise the level of pay for teachers 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

3 . Expand vocational education 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

4. More preschool for the disadvantaged 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE" TAXES 

5. Preschool for all four-year-olds 

WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MOFLE TAXES 

Part II: Changes In School Policy 

1. More time teaching reading, writing, etc 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

2. Be stricter about promoting students 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

3. Enforce stricter discipline 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

4. Require schools to increase parental involvement 

DO NOW 

DON'T DO 4 

5. Have schools seek help from corporations/business 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

6. Raise teachers 1 pay if they receive 
good evaluations 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

* Among those indicating: New Jersey respondents with children in school 
14,677; without children in school 8,264, 



N.J. 


Children 


No Children 


Total 


in School 


in School 


' % 


% 


% 


67 


69 


63 


23 


22 


26 


62 


62 


64 


25 


25 


26 


57 


58 


56 


29 


28 


30 


44 


42 


46 


40 


42 


37 


35 


35 


35 


51 


52 


50 


81 


83 


78 


13 


11 


15 


79 


80 


78 


12 


11 


14 


77 


- 

78 


76 


15 


14 


16 


63 


65 


60 


25 


23 


28 


54 


54 


55 


24 


24 


24 ■ . 


42 


45 


38 


38 


35 


45 



TABLE 16: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS - 



- DELAWARE RESPONDENTS* 



The Schools Should Help Students. Learn: 



1. To read, write and use mathematics 
for everyday problems 

2. Up to their full potential, including those 
with learning and physical disabilities 

3. As nuch as their ability permits, including 
gifted or exceptionally bright students 

4* Job skills for those not going to college 

through vocational education and other programs 

5. Basic values such as honesty, and 
what is "right" and "wrong" 

6. About basic science including 
biology, chemistry, and physics 

7. About the world through history, 
geography, and foreign language 

8. To understand and use computers 

9. To deal with adult responsibilities and 
problems such as sex, marriage, parenting, 
personal finances, alcohol and drug abuse 

10. About the requirements and rewards of different 
jobs and careers through guidance counseling 

11. To appreciate and participate in 
the arts, music, and theater 

12 * In their native language and English so they 

won't fall behind while they're learning English 
13 * Practical skills such as home economics 

and driver education 
14 » To cope with personal problems such as 

divorce or a death in the family 
15* To develop their outside interests 

through sports and clubs 



Priority Rating 



% 


% 


% 


98 


2 




76 


21 


4 


71 


24 


5 


66 


29 


4 


66 


25 


9 


64 


31 


5 


60 


37 


4 


46 


44 


11 


44 


40 


17 


37 


47 


16 


22 


55 


23 


22 


41 


37 


20 


54 


26 


16 


42 


42 


15 


50 


35 
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.TABLE "17: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS 
DELAWARE RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 

Should Be A Top Priority That The 

Schools H elp Students Learn : Del. Children No Children 

Total in School in School 

% % % 



1. To read, write and use mathematics 

for everyday problems 9fr 98 98 

2. Up. to their full potential, including 

those with disabilities 76 78 74 

3. As much as their ability permits , 

including gifted students 71 73 70 

4. Job skills for those not going to 

college through voc. ed. , etc. 66 68 65 

5. Basic values 66 65 67 

6. About basic science 64 64 63 

7. About the world through history , 

geography, and foreign language 60 58 61 

8. To understand and use computers 46 53 39 

9. To deal with, adult responsibilities 

and problems 44 45 42 

10. About different careers through 

guidance counseling 37 40 34 

11. In their native language and English 

so they woft\t fall behind 22 24 * 20 

12 i To appreciate and participate 

in the arts 22 24 20 

13. Practical skills such as ;hoine 

economics and driver education 20 21 20 

14. To cope with personal problems 16 18 14 

15. To develop outside interests 

through sports and clubs, 15 17 14 



Among those indicating: Delaware respondents with children- in school 
3,317; without children in school 3,558. 
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TABLE 18; VIEWS ABOUT CHANGES .IN EDUCATION 



DELAWARE RESPONDENTS WITH/WITHOUT CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 



Part: I; Changes Requiring A tax Increase 





Del. 


CM 1 Hrpn 


inu uniJLoren 




Total 




m ocnoo jl 




% ■ 


% 




1; Reduce class size in^grades 1 to 3 








WORTH : MORE TAXES 


71 

/ JL 


/ U 


£7 
0 / 


NOT WORTHS MORE TAXES 


22 


19 




2. Raise the level of pay for teachers 








WORTH MORE "TAXES 


66 


67 


65 


NOT WORTH, MORE TAXES 


25 


24 


97 


3 . Expand vocational education 








WORTH MORE TAXES 


49 


SI 


LI ' 


NOT; WORTH MORE TAXES 


38 






4. More preschool for the disadvantaged 








WORTH MORE TAXES 


39 


38 


40 


•NOT WORTH/MORE TAXES 


46 


48 


45 


5. Preschool for all four-year- olds 








WORTH MORE TAXES 


30 


31 


28 


NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 


59 


59 


60 


Part II: Changes In School Policy 








1. Be stricter about promoting students 








DO NOW 


86 


84 


88 - ; 


DON'T DO 


8 


9 


8 ' 


2. Enforce stricter discipline 








DO NOW 


84 


81 


OD - * 


DON'T DO 


11 


12 


Q 


3. More time teaching reading, writing, etc 








DO NOW 


82 


80 


84 


DON'T DO 


13 


14 


I! 


4. Require schools to increase parental involvement 








DO NOW 


64 


64 


OH v 


DON'T DO 


26 


26 


9fi o 


5. Have schools seek help from corporations/business 






DO NOW 


63 


61 


64 • . 


DON'T DO 


21 


22 


21 


6. Raise teachers' pay if they receive 








good evaluations 








DO NOW 


48 


49 


48 


DON'.T DO 


35 


34 


36 



* Among those indicating: Delaware respondents with children in school 
3,317; without children in school 3*558'. 
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TABLE. 19: THE MISSION OF THE SCHOOLS 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Should Be A Top Priority That The High School 

Schools Help Students Learn : Totals Student Total ** 

% % 

1. To read, write and use mathematics 

for everyday problems 96 82 

2*; Up to their full potential, including. 

those with disabilities 75 58. 

3. Job skills for those not going to 

college through voc. ed., etc. 73 56 

4. As much as their ability permits , 

including gifted students 68 52 

.5. Basic values 68 45 

6. About the world through history, 

geography, and foreign language 56 32 

7. About basic science 55 32- 

8. To deal with adult responsibilities 

and problems. 5]^ 59 

9. To understand and use computers 48 39 

10. About different careers through 

guidance counseling 41 39 

In their native language and English 

so they won't fall behind 31 36 

12. To appreciate and participate ; 
in the arts ik 17 

13. To cope with personal problems 21 27 

14. Practical skills such as home 

economics and driver education 20 25 

15. To develop outside interests 

through sports and A clubs 4 18 30 



* Based oh 99,625 returns: does not include high school students. 
** Based on 3,941 high school student returns. 
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TABLE 20: VIEWS- ABOUT . CHANGES IN EDUCATION 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS AMONG ALL RESPONDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Part I: Changes Requiring. A Tax Increase 

1. Reduce class size in grades 1 to 3 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 



Total* 
% 

65 
26 



High School 
Student Tbtaj* * 

" •% 

44 
32 



2. Raise the level of pay for teachers 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

-3.. Expand vocational education 

WORTH 8 MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

4, More preschool for the: disadvantaged 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT "WORTH MORE TAXES 

5; Preschool for all four -year-olds 
WORTH MORE TAXES 
NOT WORTH MORE TAXES 

Part II: Changes In School Policy 

1 . Be- stricter about promoting students 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

2. More time teaching reading, writing, etc 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 

3. Enforce stricter discipline 

DO NOW 
DON'T DO 



59 

31 



58 
30 



43 
42 



36 
52 



84 
9 



82 
13 



82 
12 



39 
39 



45 
32 



45 
29 



36 
40 



49 
31 



58 
23 



40 
41 



4. Require schools to increase parental involvement 

DO NOW 66 
DON'T DO 24 

5... Have schools seek help from corporations /business 

DO NOW 6i 
DON'T DO 21 

6. Raise teachers' pay if they receive 
good evaluations 

DO NOW 43 
DON'T DO 39 

* Based on 99,625 returns: does not include high school students 
** Based on 3,941 high school student returns. 



47 
29 



46 
25 



40 
36 



30 



TABLE, 21 

TOTAL NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RETURNS 

TOTAL RETURNS * NUMBER PERCENT OF TOTAL 

103,566 100 

Region (among those indicating) 

Philadelphia 27,272 30 

Suburban Philadelphia 33,530 36 

New Jersey 24,144 26 

Delaware 7,022 8 

Children in Public School 
(among those indicating) 

Yes., children in public school 47,145 54 

No children in public school 40,814 46 

Region/Children in Public School 
(among those indicating) 

Philadelphia, children in school 11,479 44 

Philadelphia, no children in school 14,322 56 

Suburban Phila. , children in school 17,241 . 55 

Suburban Phila., no children in school 14,235 45 

N.J., children in school- 14,677 64 

N.J., no children in school 8,264 36 

Del., children in school 3,317 48 

Del., no children in school 3,558 52 

' High School .Students 

High school students 3,941 



* Includes 3,941 returns from high school, students, 
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